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INTRODUCTION 


On the eve of the World Summit on Sustainable Development in Johannesburg, the Office of 
Research commissioned a series of focus groups among anti-globalization activists in Europe and 
Canada. The research addresses three major questions: 

• What motivates activists in the anti-globalization movement? 

• In what direction are anti-globalization activists trying to steer the movement? 

• How much cooperation is there likely to be between activists and governmental and 
international institutions? 

The media often portray the anti-globalization movement with images of protesters engaged in 
violence and anarchy; as a result, public impressions of the movement are distorted. This study 
shows that far from expressing a fringe view, European and Canadian anti-globalization activists are 
“in touch” with general public opinion, and give voice to basic concerns shared by average citizens 
about the current direction of globalization. Both activists and general publics tend to believe that 
binding international laws and standards are needed to steer globalization away from the liberal 
economic model and toward globalization that is representative and responsive to peoples’ needs. 

Public opinion in these countries seems to welcome the inclusion of activists in the formulation of 
government strategies to manage globalization. Rather than undermine government agencies, activist 
participation could boost the legitimacy of the process and outcomes for ordinary citizens. 

The focus groups show that in some ways, anti-globalization activists operate in parallel to 
politicians, and have become early models of the global representatives they envision. This study 
concludes by suggesting that the pressing issues of sustainable development cannot be marginalized 
as extreme responses to globalization. 
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Summary of Findings 

Europeans and Canadians Worry About Current Globalization Trends 

By self-admission, activists in these focus groups are a motley crew, promoting a mix of causes with 
varied agendas. Though their objectives do not always coincide, they share common overriding 
concerns about the current direction of globalization. Activists feel that social welfare and justice 
need to be given greater weight than economic interests, and that corporations, governments and civil 
society should take a long-term approach to sustainable development. Moreover, public opinion 
surveys show that except for the most radical views, the opinions expressed by these 
environmentalists, human rights activists and consumer advocates closely mirror mainstream 
European views. 

Moderates and Radicals 

In contrast to free market, “ultra-liberal,” profit-driven 
globalization, participants advocate globalization with a human 
face. Focus groups reveal two predominant approaches to 
changing the tenor of globalization. Most participants criticize 
the liberal economic model, but do not seek to overturn it. 

Instead, they would like to mitigate the detrimental effects of 
globalization by working with existing institutions. They aim to 
democratize the system by increasing citizens’ representation and 
influence in institutions. The other philosophy embraces a 
revolutionary anti-capitalist philosophy that seeks to replace the current market-based global system 
with one based on social justice. This group has broad plans to overhaul the current system to 
redistribute wealth and change the balance of power in trade dynamics. 

Credit Given to New Technologies 

Anti-globalization activists see many positives arising from globalization, especially in terms of 
information and communication technologies. They benefit directly from these improvements, since 
activists see their primary role as informing the public, motivating people to get involved, and 
rallying others to their causes. The information revolution helps activists get the word out more 
quickly and easily, and to more people around the world. Taking note of these positives, in fact, 
many focus group participants object to the “anti-globalization” label. 

Trade Is a Social Issue Too 

Focus group participants feel that at present, the capitalist approach to globalization encourages the 
exploitation of people, animals and the environment, and aggravates the gap between rich and poor 
and between developed and developing nations. To these advocates, trade is not only an economic 
but also a social issue; and it should be transparent and encourage diversity and fair prices. 

Multinationals and U.S. are Easy Targets 

Activists rail against the enormous power and wealth accumulated 
by multinational coiporations, and criticize the corporate world’s 
lack of social responsibility. Too often, they say, management 
and investors place a premium on short-term profits rather than 
long-term social and environmental sustainability. 

Along with multinational corporations, the United States is a 
recurring target, often viewed as the epitome of the 


“ When we criticize the 
American government, 
we criticize the most 
obvious symbol of 
this imperialism and 
the propensity for liberal 
globalization. ” 

- French activist 


“Is the distribution of wealth 
going to be the result of 
humane, voluntary and 
conscious decisions or will it be 
left up to a blind mechanism?” 
- Paris activist 
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interdependence of “big business” and politics. Criticism of the U.S. extends beyond globalization to 
specific “imperialist” policies and perceived double standards. However, these activists make a 
distinction between the U.S. government and American citizens. They point out that many 
Americans disagree with official U.S. policies, and hold up the WTO protests in Seattle as a beacon 
for their own efforts to recast globalization in a more humanistic light. 


International Safeguards Wanted 

Whether revolutionaries or pragmatists, all activists see a need for international safeguards to enforce 
and regulate businesses and governments to ensure development occurs with consideration to people, 
animals and the environment. Some advocate decentralization and devolution to local governments; 
others see a role for existing international institutions, especially the United Nations. Most feel that 
international institutions generally place too much emphasis on economic interests and not enough on 

social problems. In addition, most activists feel that they have no way to 
conduct an effective dialogue with formal institutions. 


“We don 7 have an 
international 
regulatory 
framework that says 
these are the rules 
of the game. ” 

- Ottawa activist 


Representation, Accountability and Responsiveness Needed 

Across the board, activists urge fellow citizens to reduce consumption, 
increase volunteerism and get involved. Protests are considered the most 
immediate and direct means of action, unifying various strands of society and 
creating a sense of solidarity. But most participants feel that protests should 
only be a first step. The ultimate goal for most activists is to compel 
institutions and corporations to become more transparent, accountable and 
responsive to citizens’ concerns and needs. 
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“I think the idea of communicating globally and producing 
globally and there being a global market is actually 
revolutionary’... ” - London activist 


Section 1: 

Working For an Alternative Globalization 


“There is the...positive angle of the global village, people traveling around the world , 
greater communication and that kind of thing, but also the kind of negative side, which 
is multi-national corporations, big business, the big brands, Coke and GAP and 
Starbucks and so on... ” - London activist 

“Despite what I see happening in Africa and Asia and how people shut their eyes to it, 
worldwide communication through the Internet gives me a ray of hope. ” 

- Paris activist 
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1. Not Anti-Globalization but Alternative 
Globalization 

Anti-globalization activists and supporters see many positives arising from 
globalization in communication, technology, and networking. Increased 
communication means quick dissemination of information to a wide 
audience. As a result, more people are becoming aware of social, 
economic and environmental concerns. 


“It's very important 
for you to make that 
clear: we aren *t anti- 
globalizationists, we 
are for a different kind 
of globalization. ” 

- Rennes activist 


These are critical functions to activists, who describe their own 
primary role as making average citizens more aware of the 
issues concerning globalization and informing consumers of 
alternative choices. Specifically, activists seek to influence 
what people buy and how they vote, and to get them involved. 

Advances in technology have also facilitated increased 
interaction and networking among activists from local to 
international levels. “The counter [globalization] movement has 
to be globalized as well;” a Cologne activist continues, “The 
other side is organized globally so we cannot operate [solely] on a regional level, but have to 
establish contacts with other countries. ” The Internet, particularly independent media websites, is a 
key resource and tool, used for educational purposes and to advertise upcoming events and 
demonstrations. New technology also helps activists monitor events and legislation on issues that 
matter to them most. “As a result of globalization,” a Prague activist begins, “everything is 
becoming more visible. You can see wliat’s happening in countries that used to be somewhat hidden. 
Information is spreading much faster. Issues are addressed that didn 't used to be considered... 
poverty in the third world, armament problems investment in the third world, etc. The third world is 
also establishing connections with globalization. ” Some also utilize the Internet to initiate cyber¬ 
petitions and cyber-demonstrations, often employed to paralyze official websites. 


“To educate the population 
to enable them to reflect 
about it critically. We will 
not stop globalization but we 
can reflect about it 
critically. " 

- Cologne activist 


Taking note of these positives, in fact, many of these focus group 
participants object to the “anti-globalization” label. They describe 
themselves as proponents of globalization, but working for a less capitalist 
approach, with a greater emphasis on the social consequences arising from 
the current process. “We aren’t against globalization, we’re against neo¬ 
liberal globalization, ” an activist from Paris articulates. Another agrees, 

“In fact, globalization is a truism. We don’t want the one they are 
proposing, but it’s absurd to say we are anti-globalization.” A London 
participant reiterates, “...It is neo-liberal capitalism which is actually the 
problem and some aspects of globalization are good and some are bad. ” 

In Ottawa, many express the same view: “ Personally I’m not an anti¬ 
globalist. But I am anti the way it has been propagated;” “It’s not an 
anti-globalization movement. It 's a global justice movement. ” 

Some feel that the media and the “establishment” find the anti-globalization characterization a useful 
label to condemn the movement and paint a picture of a reactionary guard: “The media really like to 
build an image of people protesting this vision of a liberal world without bothering to say we support 
globalization...if it means a humanist international approach, solidarity, people working together ’ 


“ Anti-globalization 
activists are coming 
together in a 
globalized manner. 
You're benefiting from 
globalization although 
you are working 
against it. ” 

- Ottawa activist 
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[Rennes]. Another activist reproaches, “I reject the term anti-globalizationist, and I think they are 
really pleased with themselves for popularizing this term, as if they were trying to make believe that 
we want to go back to the past, with everyone in their own country managing their own problems. ” 

Average Europeans Also See Positives from Increased Trade and Communication 

An Environics public opinion survey across Europe and Canada finds that publics also see many 
benefits from globalization. Two-thirds or more in Canada, Germany, Great Britain, Italy and the 
Netherlands believe that globalization has had a positive impact on their family’s interests, whether 
described as increased worldwide flow of information, culture and technology or increased trade in 
goods, services and investment. 


Opinion of Globalization 

% with a positive opinion 
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Source: Environics surveys 



B Information, culture, technology 
B Economic globalization 


Put a Human Face on It 

While the focus group participants readily acknowledge that the anti¬ 
globalization movement is quite diverse and the various strands do not 
always work in a complementary way, they do sense an esprit de corps 
— an overarching and uniting opposition to capitalist globalization. 

Activists and sympathizers from these movements tend to criticize 
capitalist market economies for their emphasis on unlimited profits 
and neglect of social issues. A Cologne activist explains, “I consider 
it a problem that our world should be governed by the financial markets, that is by the people 
profiting from them - that's globalization.” “This is economic dictatorship,” alleges a Prague 
participant. All activists support a new model of globalization - regulated and fair for the developing 
world. As opposed to the current trend of capitalist, “ultra-liberal,” and profit-driven globalization, 
participants generally say they prefer a globalization with a “human” face. 


“Our goal is to change 
the rules of the global 
world in such a way that 
their focus is human 
beings and not profit... ” 
- Prague activist 
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There are two predominant philosophies expressed in these discussions. One is an extreme anti¬ 
capitalist approach that seeks revolutionary change to create an economy based on social justice. The 
other approach is critical of the liberal model, but seeks to mitigate the detrimental eltects ol 
globalization within the current system. One Prague activist explains the diflerence: 

“The anti-globalization movement does actually exist, and it really 
unites people from Catholics to revolutionaries and, at the same time, 
the inner division is there too: one wing wants social change, and the 
second one wants to reduce the negative effects as much as possible. ” 

The Utopian Model 

The more radical activists urge an overhaul of the current 
system to allow for greater representation, distinct boundaries 
between economic and political interests, redistribution of 
wealth, development of the third world and change in the 
balance of power in trade dynamics. ‘'Our goal is to change the 
rules of the global world in such a way that their focus is on 
human beings and not on profit...” declares an activist in 
Prague. Another from Ottawa states, “I think one of the 
negatives about trade right now is that it’s based on a 
monetary, capital system, and so because of that, the basic premise is to continue maintaining and 
growing profits. ” An activist from Rennes reiterates, “I think the basic problem is that there has to 
be a distinction made in international trade: ‘no’ to the liberal model...'yes' to a humanist approach 
in international trade which has long been the foundation of all our relationships. ’ The most 
extreme view tries to frame the globalization debate as a class struggle, illustrated by this Prague 
participant: 


“Is the distribution of wealth 
going to be the result of 
humane, voluntary and 
conscious decisions or will it 
be left up to a blind 
mechanism ? ” 

- Paris activist 


“There really is a power struggle between the rich, be it a region of the 
world, certain circles or social classes, etc., and the less wealthy, 
countries and people, and this power struggle is used to make a 
maximum of profits, this in spite of the alternative of co¬ 
development...If we accept that some development is possible, then the 
wealthier regions should be able to put a priority on the development of 
other regions rather than continuing to profit from unacceptable 
differences in living standards and reinforcing their power and 
domination... ” 

The Pragmatic Approach 

While the “pragmatists” are also highly critical of the liberal economic 
model, activists in this group want to make existing structures more 
inclusive and democratic. “I think that the best we can hope for in the 
capitalist system that we live in, is for a much greater degree of fairness 
within our society, ” advises one activist in Ottawa. Another adds, 

‘‘Personally, I think it’s most important to try and have access and try to 
achieve some ends through organized levels of government. ” 

Some in this group even argue that market mechanisms must be accommodated to some extent, as a 
German activist puts across: “On the whole, I consider competition to be good as it motivates the 
people. We don’t want to be equal. But somehow the social component which used to work well in 
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“We think that these 
institutions should be 
fixed, not trashed. ” 

- Ottawa activist 


the past seems to have disappeared. ” In the same vein, a British activist asks fellow discussants, 
“ What’s wrong with profit? Profit motivation also brings ingenuity and inventiveness, creativeness. ” 
A Rennes activist elaborates: 

“We are, all at the same time, consumers looking for products at the 
lowest price, taxpayers who want our taxes cut to the minimum, and 
sometimes shareholders who want our share prices to increase, 
sometimes heads of companies; we are all of those people at the same 
time, which means that it isn’t at all a dictatorship, because we all 
want to have our cake and eat it too - show our solidarity on one hand 
and have the lowest prices in order to be richer on the other. ” 

These advocates foresee a role for citizens’ assemblies and support holding plebiscites and referenda; 
a few even foresee a potential for their social movements transforming into political parties. In their 
campaigns, they push for health and poverty assistance to the developing world, urge a reduction in 
trade exploitation, propose environmentally-friendly alternatives and argue for increased 
dissemination of research and development. Specifically, they call for the current reservoir of 
technology in agriculture, food and medicine to be shared with developing countries to help combat 
disease and poverty: “The solution is sharing knowledge and technology. Making it available to 
everybody. Have a level playing field to compete or to produce the same thing ” [Ottawa]. 

Average Citizens Share Concern, Encourage Adjustments to Offset Negatives 
Associated with Globalization 

Publics in Europe and Canada express many of the same concerns about the current path of 
globalization. While they support regulated trade, they think that there is too much emphasis on the 
economic bottom line, and inadequate emphasis on social welfare and justice. 
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“/ really think that globalization is just a subtle form of colonization..." 

- Ottawa activist 


Section 2: 

Criticism of Current Globalization Trends 


“ What are important are cheap land, often tax breaks and a very cheap labor 
force... ” - Prague activist 

“...This ultra-liberal globalization being pursued in any way possible without 
democratic citizen input is unthinkable. ” - Rennes activist 
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2. Common Cause to Fight Exploitation, 
Inequality, Uniformity and Consumerism 
and to Demand Broader Representation 


“Actually, the 
development has been 
reversed and the poorer 
countries are even more 
exploited. ” 

- Berlin activist 


Exploitation of Workers and Environment 

Both the radical and pragmatic critiques highlight the negative 
consequences activists see from the current direction of globalization, 

especially the exploitation of people - workers, women, children - animals, and the environment, as 
well as the corporate practice of buying labor, raw materials and resources from the developing world 
at outrageously low prices. For some, this relationship smacks of “ subtle ” or “economic ” 
colonialism. These advocates also chide corporations and governments for neglecting to consider the 
long-term environmental consequences of transporting cheap goods and materials, including animals. 
Several participants explain that sometimes exploitation can be two-fold - buying supplies or labor 
cheaply from a country and then environmentally polluting through transport: 


“The way of the European market is to set up and exploit foreign 
markets and make it as cheap as possible to buy from those areas...that 
has other environmental knock-on effects because if you are 
transporting stuff that far you have got emissions from transport and 
environmental degradation in that respect. ” - London activist 

“It is a perverted situation when animals are transported from one 
country to another, slaughtered there and re-imported back to be sold. 
Meat will be less expensive than slaughtering the animals where they 
were raised. All this transport leads to environmental damage as well. 
It cannot be the point of globalization to make animals suffer in order 
to increase profits. ” - Berlin activist 


A major concern associated with labor exploitation is corporate neglect of social standards. Berlin 
activists best summarize this theme: 


“Social standards are rated very low, technical standards very high. 

Everyone agrees that the technical standards have to be extremely 
high and any violations will be punished immediately. But when it 
comes to social standards, people tend to look aside and pretend not to 
notice what's going on. ” 

“Despite existing regulations, globalization leads to the same 
standards being applied everywhere - standards, however, that are 
lower than ours. ” 

Advocates also worry that economic relationships between developed and developing countries often 
result in economic dependence. A Prague activist makes this case, “ There are rich farmers going to 
Africa, buying up large fields where they find farms, and the people are forced out by themselves onto 
those small plots of theirs, and what occurs there is dependence on the usually white farmer. The 
people there are exploited . ” A Cologne participant asks, “But who benefits? The farmers sell the 
wool for a low price and the corporations make huge profits. People in South America drink instant 
coffee from Nestle as they sell the coffee beans to the corporations, but the plants for processing them 
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are in Europe. This is exploitation at its best." An activist in Prague notes the particular 
circumstances in the Czech Republic’s transition economy: 


"We don 7 need to go so far for examples. I worked in an electronics 
factory in which it was easy to see that international trade serves to 
make ordinary people compete with each other. I worked on a line, 
and we put together some stuff there from material from Taiwan, 
Malaysia and so on, and they then transported the semi-finished 
products to Poland. Here you can see that in each of the countries, 
people compete with prices as low as possible. ” 


Growing Gap Between Rich and Poor 

Activists are also concerned about the growing gap between rich and poor 
and between developed and developing nations. "It’s as if the gap that 
used to be the middle class is now sinking to lower levels...A small 
percentage get richer, and a huge percentage get poorer, ” worries a 
participant in Prague. "This has nothing to do with the world growing 
together; it's rather leading to more divisions,” states a counterpart in 
Berlin. While some group members express concern about unemployment 
in their own countries, they seem to be more focused on worldwide 
concerns, including miserable poverty in Africa and the Southern 
Hemisphere. They are deeply worried about sheer survival for the poorest 
of the poor. “There is an ever growing gap between the poor and the rich 

in this world. There are no real borders any longer..., ” a Berlin activist contends. Another in Berlin 
envisions an alternative approach to globalization that will "take the rest of the world into 
consideration, try to find solutions for the entire world, try to solve the problem that leads to the gap 
between the poor and rich. ” 


“The negative thing is 
just the fact that I go 
to New Zealand, which 
is on the other side of 
the planet, and I see 
the same goods as at 
home. That’s strange 
and unnatural. ” 

- Prague activist 


Standardization of Products and Short-Sighted Development 

Participants also react negatively to the standardization or “homogenization” of products and global 
brands. "We talked about growing uniformity, and you can find certain major brands on the other 
side of the world, even in the poorest quarters, where they have been set up to the detriment of local, 
more traditional products...” a Paris activist points out. Another in Prague agrees, “Globalization 
talks some liberal cants about the market and the number of products, but in fact what’s happening is 
monopolization. When you go to a restaurant today, you can only have Coca-Cola, Fanta and 
Sprite... ” 


Many see this uniformity contributing to economic dependence and the “denationalization” of 
industry. As a London participant put it, “...Just the other day in the supermarket I tried to buy 
some organic fruit and / thought, well, / want to buy British, and I couldn’t buy British for love nor 
money...” Activists draw attention to corporate tendencies that focus on limited specialization for 
semi-finished goods in developing countries. A Prague activist believes that international trade 
“leads to narrow specialization and the dehumanization of people from their needs...I buy a pair of 
jeans...and it says made in Taiwan on it, but in fact, it’s made somewhere else and imported from 
God knows where...people are separated from their work and products. ” A Cologne activist adds, 
“They buy raw materials here and there, manufacture elsewhere and assemble the parts here in 
Germany. They have employees on every continent who are involved in the various manufacturing 
stages. ” 
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To these activists, trade is not only an economic but also a social issue. Good trade encourages 
diversity and fair prices, is transparent and is “traceable.” “When it says made in Germany, a Berlin 
participant starts, “the real question is, was it really made in Germany?...Here in Kala, they make the 
hoys redundant, pay them high unemployment benefits, and the products are produced cheaply 
somewhere else. But still it says Kala on the product. It's a lie. ” 


Narrow Specialization Leads to Agricultural “Monocultures” 

Discussions also touched on concerns about creating agricultural monocultures which disrupt natural 
agricultural patterns and ecosystems and reduce variety in consumer choice. “There is a wealth of 
species being destroyed one after the other, and we see the same thing in agriculture with the loss of 
diversity that comes from increased uniformity in the products that are sold and is only logical for 
the multinationals,” states a Parisian participant. A Cologne activist remarks, “They used to have 
243 different varieties of rice in India before the Europeans came. Now they've got three. ” 


Farming concerns, including the financial viability of small 
farms, are a particular focus for activists in Rennes, home 
of Jose Bove’s left-of-center peasant farmers’ union 
Confederation Paysanne. "As a union (Confederation 
Paysanne), we are defending a less industrial type of 
farming, farming that is more regional, more family 
based, ” pronounces one participant in Rennes. Another 
explains: “There is also the entire aspect of international 
firms who are conveying a mono-cultural approach in a world of multiple traditions, where they have 
said to people in self-sufficient or survival cultures to stop growing your carrots and your onions and 
shift to cotton, coffee, or bananas and give your crops to the co-op, who will take care of selling 
them. ” Another adds, "Concerning agriculture, complete independence is gone already because 
farmers depend completely on major international groups for seed stock in order to grow corn. 


“ There’s something fundamentally 
wrong with the model under which 
we’re living here...we expect to 
have strawberries in the grocery 
store any day of the year. ” 

- Ottawa activist 


Activists resent the introduction of genetically modified 
(GM) foods and seed stocks, especially those that have not 
been adequately tested for long-term health and 
environmental effects. Activists are particularly wary of GM 
products in light of broader food scares that occurred in 
Europe over the past few years. London activists, scarred by 
BSE and foot and mouth outbreaks, are particularly vocal on 
this point: 

"Not that I think there is anything particularly new about genetically 
modified food because most of the food that we eat has been genetically 
modified through selective crop growing over the millennia...the 
difference is that pace of change now and the fact that we are having a 
lot of foods introduced into the market that have not been through long¬ 
term trials, and we don 7 know what the long term effects are on the 
environment either. " 

"Food types like basmati rice and turmeric, which have been used by 
indigenous people for thousands of years, are now being patented... and 
the problem is that by having spun this debate as a food safety debate... 
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“ [GMfoods] worry me hugely 
just in terms of the health 
implications they can have and 
the destruction of the 
environment. ” 

- London activist 



people think it can he taken care of by a label...it is a much more 
complex debate... ” 

Lack of Transparency, Accountability and Responsibility 

Activists say they are also aggravated by a lack of corporate accountability in the global market 
system, which makes it easier to pass the buck when it comes to taking responsibility for negative 
actions or fallout. “In today's situation, when you talk with the government people, they say that the 
companies are responsible, and when you talk with the companies, they say they are handcuffed by 
the competition; they have abandoned, in a sense, their responsibilities, ” one Parisian activist 
reveals. A London participant asserts that globalization “shatters the link between action and 
consequence.” In Rennes, a discussant notes that companies “shift a lot of blame to their 
subcontractors...If the subcontractors foul up, if they do things like use child labor and the media 
and associations come down on them, Nike just cuts the sub-contractor loose and says the problem 
isn't theirs. If it's a problem for the brand, they put the blame on the subcontractors, but all that 
does is shift the problems elsewhere; it doesn 't solve the problem. Another notes that even 
shareholders do not want to own up to decisions: 

“Well, I believe a big part of the problem at the moment is actually the 
corporations; they’re effectively run by the shareholders, and when the 
shareholder has to admit responsibility for what is going on because 
they don 7 run the company themselves - they run it in conjunction with 
the hundreds of other shareholders. The director of that corporation 
doesn’t have to admit responsibility for anything he does, because it’s 
only his job, or only her job... to raise profits for that organization, and 
if they don 7 do that, then they don 7 serve the shareholders. ” 

While news of the accounting scandals surrounding Enron was just reaching the media during these 
focus groups, a few participants reflected on the implications. An activist in Ottawa addresses the 
lack of transparency in company books: “I think that for me, the faulty economics and accounting 
system that we use is one of the fundamental problems. And that we are spreading that as the model 
is of great concern. ” In Paris, two activists exchange views on the lessons learned: 

“I think Enron is a very instructive example. We haven 7 developed 
this affair much in France, but here is the seventh largest group in the 
U.S. making an enormous pratfall because everything was fake. The 
directors falsified their figures; the auditors analyzed the juggled 
figures, and so on. There are corporations with a lot of fash, but if 
there is a little crack somewhere, everything collapses. ” 

“No, everything did not collapse; we should not be that naive. The 
ones who really paid for the Enron collapse are the retirees, the 
everyday employees. And the directors and top-level management hit 
the jackpot, so it wasn 7 really a collapse for everyone. ” 

Average Europeans, Canadians Concerned About Many of the Same 
Consequences 

Many citizens of Europe and Canada tend to agree that globalization has a negative impact on 
economic development in poor countries, causes poverty and homelessness, damages the 
environment and contributes to a growing gap in worldwide economic standards (Appendix Tables 
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A-3 - A-6). Except in Turkey and Germany, majorities within major European countries and Canada 
disagree that poor countries benefit as much as rich countries from globalization and trade. 


Poor Countries Benefit as Much as Rich Countries 
from Trade and Globalization 


B % Disagree o % Agree 


France 



Spain 



Italy 



21 


Netherlands 



21 


Great Britain 



28 


Canada 



30 


Germany 



64 


Turkey 





73 


Source: Environics surveys 

Trend Toward a Society That Embraces Consumerism 

Lastly, several focus group participants take issue with the consumerist culture they say the capitalist 
model encourages, especially with advertising campaigns that seek to create demand for constantly 
upgraded (“new and improved”) products. A Czech activist comments, “They [consumers] are 
under the huge pressure of advertising. The orientation toward consumption is artificially made. We 
need far less stuff than we consume. ” And a London activist puts it this way, “How many brands of 
butter do you need, how many different sorts of shampoos do you really need - do you know what / 
mean ?” 

Activists see this trend as a threat to their own local culture and traditions, including language, but 
some also consider it the imposition of western values on developing societies. “I think that 
globalization is the least positive aspect of uniformity - a one-way tendency to expand the western 
way of life, western values, ” a Prague activist concludes. An Ottawa activist echoes this belief, “ You 
cannot really transport the knowledge of one society, of one view...to somewhere else where it will 
necessarily apply...this is the rhythm, this is the fashion, this is what beauty is. When you 
internationalize all that, it becomes pretty boring. ” 

However, not all participants think globalization affects culture negatively. Many activists enjoy 
learning about other cultures and some think it engenders greater tolerance. A Czech activist 
observes, “The conflict of cultures is inevitable in the globalization process. We lived in a vacuum 
for a long time and now the doors are opening and people will have to live with others. ” 
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Average Citizens Appreciate Cultural Benefits But Worry About Own Traditions 

Environics data show that on average, about 60 percent across Europe and Canada agree that 
globalization has positively affected their country’s cultural life and three quarters or more enjoy 
learning about ideas from other countries and cultures. At the same time, however, many people 
worry about globalization posing a threat to their national cultures. 


Effects of Globalization on National Culture 

□ Percentage who enjoy learning about other cultures 

□ Percentage who say globalization "improves our cultural life" 

B Percentage who say globalization "threatens our unique culture" 


Italy 


Canada 


Great Britain 


Netherlands 


Germany 


Turkey 


France 


Spain 


Source: Environics surveys 
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“I think it is positive that so many things can be produced, 
but the distribution is not just. ” - Berlin activist 


Section 3: 

Free Trade versus Fair Trade 


“ When you see companies that set up operations in this or that country’ in order 
to take advantage of the lowest possible salaries and the largest possible profit 
margins, their objective is less than healthy...exploiting human beings. ” 

- Rennes activist 

“...On the one hand, I think it is so much better to use locally produced things 
because of all the environmental impact of transporting stuff half way across the 
world...But then there is another aspect...how is a country ever going to develop 
if it can’t trade with richer nations ?“ - Surrey activist 
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3. Free Trade: Not All Bad But Should 
Account for Social and Environmental 

While clearly opposed to a purely capitalist economic model, these 
activists do not necessarily condemn international trade. Many 
recognize that international trade is positive in theory. A Berlin 
activist admits, “I believe that international trade is a strong driver 
of progress and accelerates the processes. Everything develops ever 
more quickly; we acquire ever more knowledge. ” 

Positive for Consumer Choice 

Even in practice, many acknowledge that trade yields greater choice in products and services, with 
products from other countries to supplement products made in one’s own. “Yes, it is definitely a 
positive factor that I can walk down our local high street and I have got a nice choice of foods, I 
don’t have to eat typical British food or whatever you want to call it. I can eat food from almost 
every comer of the world. It is amazing... ” remarks a British participant. For Czechs especially, the 
contrast in current variety in choice compared to limited options before 1989 is a positive shift: “... 
Before 1989 there was no foreign trade, and if there was some, it was very limited and regulated...so 
this can be easily compared. We can buy products if we have money for them, we have more luxury, 
and we can use computers, electronics, and cars. I mean availability of those products... ” [Prague]. 

Negative Motives 

But most discussants point to the downsides of free trade’s guiding principles: maximizing profit and 
pricing products at the lowest cost possible. An activist from Cologne advises, “ Bargains are 
bargains because of production conditions that would be illegal in Germany. ” And most echo the 
view of an activist from Ottawa, “I certainly would not question that trade is important, that we need 
to do it, but I think that we need to re-examine it at a fundamental level. ” 

Activists note that too often, in practice, coiporations and foreign investors take a short-term position 
on immediate financial gains at the expense of social and environmental standards. For example, 
they fail (or neglect) to consider the long-term economic dislocations which may result from making 
low cost and maximum profit the top priority. An activist from Ottawa asserts, “The very nature of 
trade in a capitalist system is based on profit - not efficiency and not helping nor any good thing. 
Therefore, it is better to dump wheat because that will drive prices up even though people are 
starving in any third world country. ” 

Criticism of short-sightedness extends to the environmental destruction that occurs from transporting 
goods to their destinations, and by forcing developing countries to deplete natural resources, such as 
cutting rainforests in order to pay off international loans. A London participant cautions, “Well, I 
think trade can help developing countries but it is...very much the terms upon which that trade is 
entered into. If it is purely on the basis that they are selling cash crops in order to pay off debts or 
the interest on debts then it is not really benefiting that country in the long term. It is a very short¬ 
term thing. ” 



“It’s good to have the 
opportunity to buy products 
from Chile or Croatia that 
are fun and taste good. I 
also like the idea of 
supporting the rural 
population by buying tea or 
coffee from their 
countries. ” 

- Cologne activist 
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Participants warn against such short-term outlook and behavior - not only on the part of companies 
but also shareholders and consumers. With the moderator prompting whether there are any positives 
associated with trade, activists respond: 

“Yes, it definitely does [have benefits] for the consumers, because they 
think in short-term and in terms of their wallets. High specialization 
and the production of large series result in low prices which are very 
tempting in a short-term perspective. ” - Prague activist 

“It is so complicated because you could say the person who goes into 
Sainsbury’s who wants to buy strawberries in the middle of winter 
benefits because they can get them. They don 7 benefit because of the 
environmental implications; in the shorter term, of course, they benefit 
because it means they can have a nice fruit salad... ” - London activist 

Publics Agree Trade Should be Regulated And Address Poverty, Inequality 

Surveys indicate that publics have positive views of free trade (Appendix Table A-l), but their 
approval is based on a regulated market. Majorities in most countries, and pluralities in France and 
Spain, agree that “the free enterprise system and free market economy work best in society’s interests 
when accompanied by strong government regulations. ” 


Free Market Economy Works Best When Strongly Regulated 

% Agree 


Germany 
Italy 
Canada 
Great Britain 

Netherlands 

France 

Spain 


74 

74 


65 

65 


1 .-. 


47 




1 - ----.-.--- 1 

38 


60 


Source: Environics surveys 
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Visions of Fair Trade 

Just as there are two philosophical approaches to trade — one revolutionary and one pragmatic - 
participants’ ideas for addressing shortfalls range from fairly specific actions to radical changes in the 
ultimate focus of trade. 


Buy Green, Invest Ethically, and Tax Appropriately 

Many participants - as activists and consumers - endorse 
“fair” trade exchanges, buying organic, green and recycled 
products, and pursuing ethical investments. But they note 
that these efforts can have only a limited impact. “It isn’t 
just by buying an organic product from time to time that 
we’re going to change things, ” comments one Parisian. 

Other practical suggestions include a new standard for 
pricing which would appropriately reflect all costs, including 
a “living” wage for labor and costs for the environmental 
renewal necessary from transport pollution and environmental depletion. An activist in Ottawa gives 
an example from experience with NAFTA: “ We’ve seen a great response from Canadian, American 
and Mexican business in terms of transfer. But truck emissions have gone up 39 percent...So these 
costs are simply not factored in and if they were, I think we would take a different approach. In 
Prague, one participant recommends including “social expenses, as well as environmental 
expenses...including the transport of bananas by plane, how much it costs, how much the renewal of 
the environment costs. ” But another counters that such pricing is infeasible, “I agree with that, but I 
think that including those realistic costs is just infeasible in the current system. The prices would 
then go sky high, so the stuff would be impossible to sell. These are radical needs, which just can’t 
be satisfied in the current situation. ’’ 


“We need another kind of trade 
and an alternative exists, which is 
fair trade, and which is based on 
completely different methods of 
operation, production and 
transportation. ” 

- Paris activist 


A few German, British and Canadian activists endorse the introduction of Tobin taxes [see 
Appendix], a proposal that calls for taxes on currency trades across borders. The funds would be 
used to combat global problems such as disease, poverty and hunger. Others advocate a value-added 
tax to compensate for environmental damage. As a Berlin activist suggests, “Maybe it would be a 
good idea to raise the price for food because of its enormous effects on agriculture, the environment 
and animals, and save somewhere else. The value-added tax could be one way to remunerate 
everyone. ” 


Share Research and Trade Locally 

Others make the case for increased sharing and dissemination of product research and design to 
reduce duplication in laboratory testing on animals as well as to combat disease with existing 
pharmaceutical drugs and patents. An activist in London reasons, “Often animal research takes 
place because data isn ’t shared between companies and between organizations and universities, and 
if information was shared around the world, then there wouldn’t be the need for duplicate animal 
testing. So l think many of the solutions to that problem can be found in greater communication in 
different bodies. ” 


“The solution is sharing 
knowledge and technology. 
Making it available 
to everybody. ” 

- Ottawa activist 


Keeping trade as local as possible is another angle. “Trade 
would function with as much proximity as possible. First you 
see what is possible on your own level, and if it isn’t possible 
you go to the local level, and then to the regional, and national, 
and international levels, and always in this order. There is no 
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need to import forks from Japan when we can make them in France, ” advises a Parisian activist. 
Along the same lines, a participant in Cologne puts forth, “I prefer the production of food on a local 
or regional scale for ecological reasons and to get healthy agriculture with a closer relationship 
between the producer and the consumer. This could have saved us from many of the recent scandals 
such as BSE, foot-and-mouth disease, etc. Maybe it’s a romantic idea, but it’s also a vision of what 
we want to achieve with fair trade. ” Others push for corporate reinvestment into developing 
countries. An Ottawa activist believes that “international trade should be tempered with...giving the 
ability to third world countries or poor countries to be able to produce for themselves. ” 

Redistribute Wealth and Work 

Other activists have broader plans to overhaul the current system to allow for greater representation 
“so that unions, the NGOs, groups representing workers have something to say during negotiations, 
in decision making’’ [Rennes] and redistributing wealth and work “so that more people could have a 
job’’ [Rennes], This approach emphasizes sustainable economic development, to the point of 
protectionism, for less industrialized countries and for changing the balance of power in trade 
dynamics: 


“Southern hemisphere countries have to be allowed to revert to a sort 
of economic protection that enables them to develop; if not, if we 
prevent them from using some kind of customs barrier to protect their 
own commerce, they will end up being unable to produce their own 
products because there will always be a way to find less expensive 
substitutions. ” - Rennes activist 

“[Trade] would have to be managed directly by the organizations of 
the producers and consumers together, because those are the people 
who do not live in those air conditioned mansions in the middle of the 
American countryside in Florida. They are the people who produce it 
on one hand, but on the other hand who also consume it and who are 
affected by the environmental and social effects. ” - Prague activist 
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“Increasingly, there is a minority of directors of large 
corporations who have accumulated sufficient sums of capital and 
power to nullify political decisions made by publicly elected 
officials. ” - Rennes activist 


Section 4: 

Important Influences for Change: 

Multinationals, United States, EU, UN & the Media 


“For me, globalization is synonymous with American hegemony...Globalization 
should not be the basic American way but a way of seeing the world in which the 
U.S. is less present everywhere. ” -Paris activist 

“I will readily accept that there is bias in the media, but I also like to point out 
that organizations and people will use the media for bias just as easily as media 
coverage will be biased. ” - Ottawa activist 
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4. Targets to Influence: Multinationals, U.S., 

EU, UN, Media 

When activists are asked who they target in their efforts to redirect 
globalization, they volunteer targets that exert both positive and negative 
influence. On the negative side, most participants list prominent 
multinational firms and the United States. But they also suggest ways in 
which both could contribute positively in the future. Multinationals 
could reinvest in developing countries and work with local communities 
to address social concerns. The U.S. could step up to take on 
socioeconomic and environmental challenges to a level commensurate 
with American power and wealth. 

Activist impressions of the European Union are somewhat mixed; many believe the EU has the 
potential to be either a positive or negative influence. They value the EU role as a counterweight to 
the U.S., but they also feel that it neglects social priorities for economic interests. Of all institutions, 
the United Nations is held in the best regard; though seen as weak now, activists feel it has the 
potential to carry the challenges of global governance and environmental caretaking. 


“Many [firms] do 
annual business far in 
excess of the budgets 
of a lot of countries, 
giving them more 
power than a lot of 
countries have. ” 

- Rennes activist 


Multinationals Are Activist Enemy Number One 

All focus group participants rail against the enormous and unregulated power of multinational 
companies. “Their logic is profit, so of course they put all of the economic and political strength, 
plus their networks, behind achieving their goal of profitability" [Rennes]. McDonalds, Microsoft, 
Nike, Pepsi, Total, Vivendi, Nestle, Coca-Cola and Shell are some of the multinational corporations 
that top the lists of activists in all five countries. Pharmaceutical companies are singled out for their 
tight hold on patents when so many people in Africa and impoverished countries obviously lack the 
resources to obtain AIDS medicines. “One of the most objectionable areas for me...,” a British 
discussant reveals, is that “countries aren 7 allowed to make their own generic copies of drugs to 
combat things like HIV; I find that really offensive under trade laws; that really winds me up. ” A 
Parisian agrees, “ Pharmaceutical labs are the most contemptible in terms of intellectual and moral 
savagery. ” 


One reason multinationals are so despised is because for many focus group participants they signify 
the developing relationship between corporations and government politics - “The growing link 
between corporations and government politics...becomes blurred, so that things are biased toward 
commercial gain, ” notes a British participant. A Rennes activist claims that “increasingly, there is a 

minority of directors of large corporations who have accumulated 
They cue outside the sufficient sums of capital and power to nullify political decisions 
democratic decision- made by publicly elected officials,” and urges, “We need to 

making process. ” recapture a sense of citizenship and enable political power to 

- Rennes activist regain the upper hand on financial circles. ” 


Many sense that corporations act as if they are above the law and 
are not interested in establishing a dialogue with unions or activist organizations. The unfolding 
Enron fiasco served as a ready example, but activists had other examples as well: “ McDonalds, 
Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola...I get the impression that they are giants with feet of clay. They seem tough 
enough when you first confront them, but their problem is that they have nothing on the inside, no 
capacity at all for social dialogue...nothing at all like French companies who have the habit of 
working with labor unions” [Paris], 
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Activists criticize these companies for lack of social responsibility; they believe that even when firms 
do make social gestures, they do so in a hypocritical manner. “Companies in part have advanced this 
idea of corporate social responsibility or corporate citizenship, only most of the thinking in 
that...doesn't really engage any of the underlying issues. They are still trotting up the same old 
mantras like free trade is a rising tide...that is manifestly untrue in the face of the evidence” 
[London]. From Cologne, an activist remarks, “Nowadays every company feels the need to make 
statements about environmental policies ... today a Karstadt manager quite easily comes out with the 
word responsibility' and you don't know whether it’s a Green Party member speaking or a 
manager. ” 

In addition, there is a sense that corporations do not own up to their mistakes or misdeeds. Instead, 
they duck blame and shift liability for moral breaches to a subcontractor to avoid addressing real 
problems with corporate policies. A Rennes activist explains, “If the subcontractors foul up, if they 
do things like use child labor and the media and associations come down on them, Nike just cuts the 
sub-contractor loose and says the problem isn’t theirs. If it’s a problem for the brand, they put the 
blame on the subcontractors, but all that does is shift the problems elsewhere; it doesn ’t solve the 
problem. ” 

Some focus group members profess that multinational corporations are often the target of 
demonstrations and campaigns because they are so visible and so clearly symbolize many of the 
problems they see with capitalist globalization. An activist in London admits that “pinpointing 
something like McDonalds or GAP or Nike is something that you can use to highlight the bigger 
picture...It is a very, very good way to highlight a more general issue and a general trend.” Some 
even assert that certain multinationals may have standards that are more acceptable than those of 
local business managers in developing countries: 

‘7 find the focus on multinationals, on companies, kind of frustrating 
sometimes because, you know...Ford for instance, the working 
conditions in its plant in Mexico...compared to employees of a 
Mexican company in Mexico are far, far better; all of Fords plants 
are accredited under environmental and management standards. ” 

- London activist 

“We’ve all been accusing Chiquita of a lot of things - I’ve learned 
about all this during my time at Amnesty [International] and in 
Guatemala... What was the situation like in Honduras? Wherever 
Chiquita pulls out of the plantations and the Hondurehos take over, 
the social standards are even worse than before. If Chiquita stayed 
in, we would have a better enemy considering the poor image they 
have quite rightly...when they’re no longer there and no-name people 
take over in Honduras or Panama, no one will know about the 
conditions. ” - Cologne activist 

Other activists point out that often companies are held accountable to their shareholders, and in the 
end it may be shareholders that own part of the blame for unbalanced economic exchange. 
“Because you have to satisfy your shareholders,” a Canadian explains, after all “Who pays the 
piper?” 
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“I don’t think it is a corporation or an organization, I don’t think it is 
the WTO or GAP or McDonald’s that is driving this. 1 think it is 
something systemic, and I mean companies are run by executives who 
are accountable to their shareholders, and what those shareholders 
want is top quarter returns every single financial quarter... ” 

- London activist 

“If it were possible to assign less weight to the share price and the 
shareholder, change the proportions a little...But the weight of the 
shareholders is all out of proportion, and to the detriment of the others, 
so we have to re-establish somewhat the importance of the workers. ” 

- Rennes activist 

European and Canadian Publics Share Activist Suspicions of Global Companies 

When average Europeans and Canadians are asked how much they trust various institutions to 
operate in the best interests of society, global companies and national governments are trusted less 
than NGOs. In fact, NGOs top the list of institutions given. 

Publics Lack Confidence in Multinational Corporations 

More Trust NGOs 


□ Trust in NGOs 

□ Trust in national government 

B Trust in large domestic companies 
B Trust in global companies operating in (survey country) 


France 


Turkey 


Sweden 


Germany 


Spain 


Italy 


Great Britain 



Canada 

Source: Environics 



74 
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The United States - Symbol ot Capitalism and Consumer Culture 

Activist frequently target the United States and consider it the ultimate 

icon of the interdependence between “big business” and politics. “A ^ or me ’ globalization is 
dictatorship within capitalism, ” is how one Cologne activist describes synonymous with 

the U.S. Another alleges, “They misuse politics and the media for American hegemony. ” 
their own purposes at any expense. This demonstrates what . Paris activist 

globalization could lead to. ” With its power and wealth, many 

activists feel that the United States is not carrying its commensurate weight to improve the world’s 
development problems, including poverty, environmental degradation and global health. “Like a 
steamroller, ruthlessly they pollute the environment but won’t lift a finger to remedy it. We will have 
to pay. We will have to live with the consequences of ozone depletion, ” comments a Cologne 
discussant. A French activist conveys a personal endorsement for “the principal of differentiated 
responsibility, where everyone is responsible on their own level, according to their power. That 
simply means that George Bush, who has more power than a child in Somalia, also has more 
responsibility.” Complaints are directed not only at U.S. economic power, but also at American 
political and cultural hegemony - “The voice of the U.S. is the strongest, and it supports its economic 
interests ” [Prague]; “They use the media very cleverly...They manipulate opinions globally” 
[Cologne]. 

Image Problem on Multiple Levels 

Activists voice disapproval of specific American political, cultural and financial policies, both past 
and present. Many referred to U.S. hypocrisy in propping up foreign governments that are less than 
democratic. “Certainly the U.S. is to be held responsible for some of the injustice in the world, ” 
begins a Cologne discussant. “We know they supported guerillas in certain countries, later even 
dictators, which led to impoverishment of these countries. This is more than inhuman. ” A Parisian 

repeats this claim: “[T]he U.S. deals with its trade relations 
strictly in terms of economic interest, and if politics happen to 
come into play, too, that’s no problem, they go ahead anyway. 
Now the U.S. doesn’t worry anymore about negotiating or 
doing business with dictators because it’s really the major 
groups [corporations] that push Americans into doing it.” 

A Cologne activist contends, “The Taliban did not rule until 
the U.S. and the Pakistan secret service brought them to 
power... ” and another asks, “They get worked up about acts 
of terror but the lives of how many million people do they 
have on their conscience?” 

U.S. Employs Double Standards 

Refusal to ratify the Kyoto protocol and the International Criminal Court as well as the recent 
imposition of steel tariffs and farm subsidies are offered as concrete examples of U.S. unilateralism: 
“The U.S. as a nation acts unilaterally, opposing all multilateral agreements” [Cologne]. German 
participants note that the tariffs on steel imports and farm subsidies conflict with stated U.S. policy 
on free trade, showing that the U.S. has a double standard. “Within the framework of the WTO, [the 
U.S. has] seen to it that all the countries agreed finally to reduce their tariffs and also pay their 
farmers lower subsidies...but they themselves decided two months ago to double the subsidies for 
their own farmers, ” an act characterized by this German activist as a “purposeful destabilization 
measure” to open agricultural markets to cheap U.S. produce. 


“ The re is the example of the 
Kyoto protocol - there are 
economic interests in there. 
When the U.S. refused, it was 
just because it would mean huge 
losses for the economy, which 
also means for the multinational 
companies. ” 

- Prague activist 
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Fear Factor 

There is also a psychological element at play. For these activists, the American economic model lays 
bare the social ills that accompany a free-market, capitalist society. Participants fear that their own 
governments and businesses will have to adopt American economic techniques in order to compete in 
the world market. A Canadian warns, “1 think that according to our current and past historical 
experience with the American mindset, it’s better to limit the influence of the corporations and 
increase the authority of the government, because [only then] the government seems to be more 
susceptible to public opinion and public influence. The financial scandals plaguing the American 
business community of late - highlighting problems with transparency and accountability - have 
probably made the U.S. model even less appealing to activists and publics alike. 

Activists uniformly express anxiety about emulating the American economic model. In Rennes one 
participant observes that “Today, industrialized countries, like those in the Europe, want to copy the 
U.S. because it is clear that the Americans have merchandized their economy for a long time. ” A 
Parisian insists, “...We have to avoid instituting the American [health] system in France at all costs; 
if not we will no longer have a right to health but the contrary. The wealthy will be able to get the 
treatment they need, but the others... ” And a Cologne activist sees this coming, “Maybe the FRG is 
a welfare state, but the standards are being lowered and becoming like those in the U.S. ” 

Average Europeans Shun American Economic Model, Too 

Publics are very much in sync with this view: majorities in Britain, France and Germany, and half in 
Italy view the American economic model as one to avoid rather than emulate. 


U.S. as Economic Model: West European Publics 

"Many view the U.S. as an economic model because it is able to maintain economic 
competitiveness through a flexible system of labor - meaning people can change jobs more easily 
and companies are not burdened with as many social expenditures. Others say this system 
neglects too many social problems because of a lack of job security and few employment benefits 
for many workers. Which is closer to your own view?" 



Britain 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

A good economic model 

25% 

30% 

20% 

39% 

Neglects too many social problems 

49 

60 

62 

47 

Source: Office of Research surveys 2001 


U.S. Is an Easy Target 

Most French activists, and many in the Czech Republic and Britain, temper their censure of the U.S., 
noting that Europe is also responsible for some of the negative aspects of globalization. “The U.S. 
often gets put in the bad guy role, but Europe is a major player too and is able to impose its decision 
on other countries, now [they] have to...follow suit by privatizing their public services and 
companies, ” a Rennes activist advises. Such reasoning emphasizes that the energy expended towards 
opposing the U.S. would be better spent on the underlying issues - anti-globalization and anti¬ 
capitalism: “Anti-U.S. policies are nonsense because we are all in the same boat. We should rather 
come out against global capitalism or corporation structures” [Berlin]. 

“When we criticize the American government, we criticize the most 
obvious symbol of this imperialism and the propensity for liberal 
globalization. But Europe is both a key player in today’s inequalities 
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and passive in the face of the Americans...It is just as stupid to say that 
we are anti-American as it is to say that we are anti-globalization, 
when what we are is anti-liberal globalization and absolutely not anti- 
American. American farmers are just as furious as families in the 
south. ” - Paris activist 

German activists do not immediately mention the United States as a primary target of their efforts, 
but when probed, their comments toward the U.S. are exceptionally negative. They think the U.S. 
practices double standards, is responsible for the world's injustices and is using the war against 
terrorism to justify other ambitions. “They are the most dangerous terrorists there are, ” asserts one 
participant in Cologne. Another points to American hypocrisy with the war on terrorism, “It wouldn’t 
be bad if this cold-blooded behavior which stops at nothing wasn ’t explained with freedom and 
human rights, etc. This drives me mad. Everyone with common sense would actually be anti- 
America considering what’s going on in the world” [Cologne]. 

American Citizens, Especially Like-Minded Activists, Viewed More Positively 

These activists make a distinction between the U.S. government and American citizens, and 
recognize that many American citizens are fighting for the same issues of human rights, 
environment and poverty. “It is disturbing the way in which corporate America has seized the 
political controls, so it is so much in opposition to what the actual public feel because as you say, 
there is support for Kyoto, there is support for not drilling in the Arctic wilderness, and yet the 
administration is just ignoring that, saying business says we have got to do it, ” states a British 
activist. A Prague group member reiterates: 

“...Fussing about Americans is sometimes popular among some 
people...but it isn’t fair. Many ordinary Americans recognize the 
negative features. For example, in Seattle - that was a movement of 
normal American people. Or the movement against the war in 
Afghanistan - that was an amazing thing. ” 

Many of the European activists hold up the protests in Seattle as a beacon for their own efforts to 
recast globalization in a more humanistic light (a few also evoke the civil rights movements in the 
U.S. and gay rights movements for lessons learned). European activists point out that many 
American citizens disagree with official U.S. policies themselves. In France, these activists were 
very clear to give their counterparts credit: 

“ The movement for another kind of globalization, don't forget, really 
started in Seattle, in the U.S., with a mobilization consisting mostly of 
American activists...This is not a question of a general anti- 
Americanism but of being opposed to policies being promoted and used 
by very precise people. ” - Paris activist 

“[Seattle was] symbolic because it shows that there are people - even 
in a country that is capable of organizing economic and military 
policies that are absolutely unjust for a whole series of people and even 
for its own citizens - [who] are speaking out...for solidarity even in a 
country that oppresses and exploits other countries. ” - Rennes activist 
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American Popular Culture - Dominant But Not Much of a Threat 

Much in the way participants describe a trend toward agricultural 
monocultures, these focus group activists see that American culture has 
the potential to dominate and dilute their local cultures. “The term 
1 McDonaldization, ’ isn’t it mentioned in context of globalization? Isn’t 
it the same? This is where the issue of cultural imperialism comes into it 
as well, ” a Berlin activist remarks. Activists’ most frequent criticism of 
American culture is that it often encourages consumerism: “What it 
often does is demonstrate...lots of consumption with very little effort...you often see people 
consuming food or drinking or living comfortable lives - you never see them working for it...That is 
true of many of the American soaps and exported dramas and so on... ” [London]. 

But by and large, these activists tend to think that individuals have a choice in popular culture and do 
not necessarily see American popular culture a threat. “It does influence us of course. As you say in 
terms of popular culture, fashion and so forth, but I think most people, not just Europeans, can pick 
and choose what they want... ” [London]. “Through the Internet we have access to all kinds of things 
that we never did before, a window on the world, but if we don't make the effort to go beyond a 
certain point, it’s true that all there is mass culture; I'd say ‘American ’ if I wanted to exaggerate and 
be argumentative” [Paris]. 

Publics Are Not Threatened By American Popular Culture Either 

With the exception of the public in Turkey, average Europeans seem to agree with activists. More 
have a favorable than unfavorable attitude toward American popular culture, and no more than 38 
percent see it as a threat to their own culture. Even fewer (no more than 10 percent in most) see it as 
a very serious threat). 


“Our culture is strong 
enough that we don’t 
feel dominated. ” 

- Rennes activist 


European Public Views of American Popular Culture 
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European Union - A Counterweight to the U.S. 

These activists see the European Union in both a positive and negative light. On the plus side, they 
acknowledge that the EU acts as a counterweight to U.S. power and influence. Paris activists address 
this important function: “What’s important to me is the European question, because I don’t see 
another economic and political power capable of counterbalancing the U.S. ” And they emphasize a 
strong political role for Europe in advancing social causes: “Europe has to be strong politically in 
order to both offer a balance with the United States and be a force for social initiative on other 
continents.” In Britain, an activist reiterated these ideas: “The European Market’s the only large 
enough market outside of America to make corporations listen to them; they could actually bring 
corporations back under democratic control. ” 


Most focus group participants agree that the EU is “now a major 
factor on the global market. This may be good if you only think of 
your personal interests. On a global level, however, the situation 
we have now as a consequence of colonialism is aggravating” 

[Berlin]. Some see the EU’s colonialist tendencies aggravating 
inequality between the developing and developed world - “This is 
what happens: the EU protects their own markets to the 
disadvantage of the developing countries. It’s a problem that no 
institution is able to keep up with the pace of development” 

[Berlin]. A few credit the EU with establishing environmental 
standards across Europe, but some blame it for financial standardization, as this Paris activist does: 
“It’s true that when we talk about globalization that we often talk about the IME and the World 
Bank, but I think the Trojan horse of globalization was the Maastricht Treaty. That was the 
beginning of the search for uniformity among all European economies... ” 


“I believe that the EU opens 
up opportunities. Right now 
the European Parliament 
adds new facets to the idea 
of developmental policies; 
they make demands on the 
national governments. ” 

- Cologne activist 


EU Needs a Social Focus 

In fact, participants tend to feel that the EU places too much emphasis on economic interests and not 
enough on remedies to social problems. Comments from Cologne and Rennes, respectively, help to 
underscore this view: “ Just think of the results of EU negotiations - liberalization, privatization, the 
liberalization of the job market...There’s nothing positive about it for me.” “But it seems that the 
founding fathers intended to do more in the social sector, to bring people together, but that it didn ’t 
work and they decided to start with an economic treaty because it would be easier to put into effect. ” 
A Berlin activist believes the EU is not asserting enough political capital on social matters: “If the 
aim was to achieve global justice, Europe would have to open its borders for products from the rest 
of the world. The EU could do it if they were willing to. ” 

A major concern, which discussants attribute to nearly all international institutions, is a lack of 
democracy: “The European structures aren’t at all democratic; we vote for parliamentary 

representatives and that’s all, and it is the Council of Ministers that names them,” notes a Rennes 
activist. 


United Nations - Institution with the Most Promise 

Of all existing institutions, the activist groups tend to see the United Nations as the one that has the 
most potential for positive change: “I consider the UN to be one of the most important achievements 
of international politics in the past 50 years. It is important to have a supranational organization '' 
[Cologne]; “the UN already governs compliance with the treaties, so I think there is a rule there. '' 
Impressions may well be based on the fact that the United Nations already takes on many world 
social, health, poverty and peacekeeping projects at the global level as compared to the financial 
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projects associated with the IMF, the World Bank, and the WTO. An Ottawa participant sees a role 
for the UN on the human rights dimension: 

“/ would say that human rights have to he above trade and 1 think the 
UN...has a role to play in sort of gazing at disputes, etc...If human 
rights were above trade agreements, then the state would have an 
obligation to provide health care or improve health care instead of not 
being allowed to provide heath care because some...up-for-profit 
company’s in there providing it. ” 

While activists think the UN has promise for global governance, many think that its potential is still 
untapped, and urge that UN authority be strengthened or reinforced. “The UN does a lot of 
remarkable things, but there is no application or enforcement, ” a Prague activist explains. A Rennes 
participant takes up this line: “The problem is there is no political entity that can run all of this. The 
UN is probably the structure that could best do it, but it doesn ’t have any of the necessary power... ” 

For their part, discussants consider increasing power for the UN an urgent matter to counter the 
political pressure from the United States. Many discussants comment on this relationship, either 
directly or in a back-handed way, as do these three participants from Cologne: 

“I would also want the UN to get more involved in establishing a 
social standards system - a kind of social police. I would like to 
strengthen the UN. After all, it stands for United Nations and not 
United States. ” 

“In principle it’s a good idea with insufficient power... not assertive 
enough and dominated by the USA. ” 

“I don’t think that the UN is yet an equal partner or opponent to the 
USA. But in principle they might turn into one and this organization 
might become a useful one. ” 

A Prague activist perceives pressure from corporate dealings as well, noting that “...the existing UN 
institutions are being replaced by the dictatorship of multinational monopolies. ’’ Not all participants 
think the UN is up to the task, either. A Cologne activist thinks the United Nations should be 
abolished, and endorses instead “smaller, national NGOs because the big organizations waste too 
much potential. ” Another characterizes the UN as another “ailing organization. ’’ 
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The Media: Powerful But Inconsistent Tool 


“ The press is called the 
fourth power in the state 
and that’s true. The press 
or the media impact 
everything. ” 

- Berlin activist 


Activists see the media as a double-edged sword. It can draw 
attention to an issue or event with extensive coverage - “you get 
splashed all over television. It does make a difference...! think 
people see it and they start to think ” [Ottawa], But the media can 
also be influenced by corporate lobbies or government interests. 

This theme arises repeatedly in discussions: “ The media are 

controlled by politics and the corporations” [Cologne]; “You try to spread information as wide as 
possible, but it’s impossible to oppose the current media, which are owned by those who need the 
globalization of capitalism” [Prague]; “In Canada...the role of the media is to put forward the party 
line” [Ottawa], 


But the activists note that various organizations can also manipulate the media to serve their own 
agenda, as this Canadian activist allows, “I will readily accept that there is bias in the media, but I 
also like to point out that organizations and people will use the media for bias just as easily as media 
coverage will be biased. ” Most disappointing to the protesters is the oft-repeated complaint that the 
media tend to focus on violence that sometimes accompanies protests to the neglect of the real issues 
of peaceful protestors who make up the majority of demonstrators. Referring to the G8 Summit in 
Genoa in 2001, a Cologne activist described how “all the [news] features about Genoa covered the 
violent events, and it was mentioned only in passing how many peaceful protesters there were as 
well. ” This is especially counterproductive for activists who realize the power of television footage. 
As an Ottawa activist puts it, “Images are stronger than action. ” 
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Section 5: 

Under the Influence: 

WTO, IMF and World Bank 


“Yes, the IMF was created out of the lazy colonialism. It’s an instrument, 
basically, to keep power in the North...So most of the people in the world don t 
have a say in what these institutions are doing. ” - Ottawa activist 

“The WTO is off to a bad start, and I think it would be a good candidate for 
euthanasia. It's an organization that's founded on faulty principles. ” 

- Rennes activist 
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5. Organizations Under the Influence: 

International Trade and Financial Institutions 

WTO Disrespected by U.S. and EU 

Many of the largest anti-globalization demonstrations have been scheduled 
around IMF meetings or WTO summits. Yet surprisingly, a good number of 
these participants are not conversant on the workings of the WTO. The 
French activists have the most to say about the WTO, criticizing it for the 
amount of influence the United States has on its policies and the fact that its 
officials are not elected. For example, one Parisian states: “The WTO is a poisonous affair because 
it’s always the law of the strongest...and the strongest are the multinationals, who are lined up 
behind the U.S.” "I’m not an expert,” a Paris activist admits, “but I think we need a neutral 

worldwide [trade] organization that isn’t hostage of a few westerners, the contrary of what we have 
now. ” In Prague, an activist contends, "The [WTO] sanctions appear to have been directed mostly 
toward less wealthy countries, whereas sanctions directed toward the U.S. have never been 
enforced.” In Ottawa, one participant claims that the WTO is an institution "that’s used to advance 
the interests of a lot of transnational corporations. ” 

Another Parisian notes that the original aim of the WTO was admirable, "to have a way to regulate 
international trade and give each country some kind of small advantage, because there wasn ’t any 
protectionism. ” But in practice, "things evolved in the wrong direction, toward complete 
liberalization, leaving behind the countries in the South, overexploiting their resources...” These 
activists perceive that because of European and American protectionism, the WTO sometimes rules 
against countries that are most in need of economic development. "The WTO ’s rules are already 
very questionable, but the U.S. and Europe don’t even respect those. For example, Europe over¬ 
subsidizes all its agriculture, which is partly understandable because l think you should be able to 
subsidize your agriculture, but it’s over subsidized so that it can be exported at very low prices to 
countries that should be able to develop their own... ” 

IMF and World Bank Seen As Influential but Inaccessible 

Activists would like to have influence with the World Bank and IMF, because they think these 
organizations could have a large impact on the issues that concern them most. "There are people 
there who genuinely want to turn...the IMF, World Bank, WTO...into something that is beneficial, ” 
an activist in Ottawa puts across. Similarly, one from Prague says, "They play a positive role for 
some people, they are positive for enforcing some rules, they are good for a certain group of 
economic entities. ” Another agrees, "for example, support for those poor countries - they cannot 
move from the bottom. ” 

No Channels to Communicate 

But activists do not feel that they have a channel through which to establish a dialogue with world 
financial institutions, in part because IMF and World Bank officials are not directly elected. “...The 
World Bank and Monetary Fund - what are the chances of influencing them for the individual 
organizations of those people who face the consequences offorced reforms? Very small! ” exclaims a 
Prague activist. "We can say what we want about voter abstention,” a Paris activist refers to the 
French election turnout, "but at least we have the possibility of throwing people out of office if we 
decide to, but that’s not possible with the IMF. ” 


“Most of them are 
run by Americans 
and that's 21 s ' 
century^ 
colonialism. ” 

- Ottawa activist 
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Time to Reprioritize 

Many activists do not think the IMF and World Bank should be scrapped altogether: “We don’t see 
a lot of mileage out of trashing and burning them [WTO, IMF, World Bank]...What we are trying to 
do is influence change. To change it and fix it” [Ottawa]. But most do think that officials should 
rearrange their priorities. As these discussants view the situation, they believe that lending decisions 
should be focused more on humanitarian concerns - improving standards of living in developing 
countries - and not on profit. A Prague activist claims, “They are lending money to a country so that 
it buys its products and then they want interest on it. So they make profit three times...” A 
counterpart in Ottawa adds, “They were designed by bankers and bottom liners, and it’s part of the 
role of countries like Canada to try and get some moral values into those institutions in terms of 
trying to get some different kinds of accounting...have environmental and human rights in there. But 
I don’t think they were ever in there or intended to be there. ” 

Moreover, activists argue that the IMF and World Bank impose blanket standards on borrowing 
countries without regard for unique local situations. 

“ It’s like with the WTO. Originally the IMF was a good idea: it was 
set up in order to help developing countries restructure themselves, 
provide economic strategies that would enable them to emerge from 
underdevelopment. But the people at the IMF were mostly 
theoreticians who didn’t know how things worked in the field, which 
means that they were proposing things that didn 't work because they 
were using the same strategies that applied to developed countries but 
couldn 't be applied in developing countries. ” - Paris activist 

“So long as the IMF is...preventing them [countries] from being able 
to develop their own economies and making them abide by rules that 
have worked in other parts of the world, the IMF is a negative 
player. ..” - Ottawa activist 

An additional charge is that the IMF and World Bank operate at the beck and call of multinationals, 
the United States, and other western countries. “They are just instruments of those multinational 
companies. Without them, they couldn’t work. They are like bulldozers rolling national capital, ” a 
Prague activist inserts. Two activists in the Ottawa groups allege: “If we’re going to talk about the 
International Monetary Fund, we should talk about transparency and also accountability. With the 
IMF, 52% of the power is given to the U.S.;” “Yes, the IMF was created out of the lazy colonialism. 
It’s an instrument, basically, to keep power in the North. You have your dollars buy your votes. So 
most of the people in the world don’t have a say in what these institutions are doing. ” 

Down With the Debt 

Among activists, issues surrounding third world debt and debt repayment compound negative 
impressions of the global financial institutions. Many question the motives behind loan decisions, 
and some allege that the IMF works under a humanitarian cover, but its true goal is to produce a 
profit. A Cologne activist points out, “They often intrude on domestic policies as well by dictating 
social programs as a prerequisite for loans. It is absolutely ridiculous, however, when they pretend 
to be generous by offering debt relief. After all, they are not benevolent at all; the only reason behind 
this is to enable countries to buy the products we produce; i.e., to develop new exports. ” Others 
worry about the means to which developing countries have to resort to pay back these loans, 
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sometimes to the detriment of ecosystems. A Prague activist worries about the environmental 
impacts of debt repayment in Latin America, in particular, because they “are having to cut down rain 
forests, for example, in order to fund debt repayments... ” 

A British participant offers a nuanced view of often complex loan arrangements, highlighting the 
importance of including good governance as a requirement for debt forgiveness: 

“ You know, you have to kind of relieve debt in a responsible way. If 
you relieve debt of say...the Nigerian government which is quite 
corrupt, then you’re giving them more freedom to be corrupt...but also 
it’s about giving, you know, long-term support to enable a country to 
become more autonomous.. .independent and self-governing. ” 
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“You can influence them [multinationals ] only if you threaten them by 
reducing their profit. Blockading products and things like that. ” 

- Prague activist 


Section 6: 

Tactics: Boycotts and Protests 


“We do enough media-management work to know that if you want to make the 
6 o ’clock news - What Bleeds Leads. ” - Ottawa activist 

“I think that the rational argument is much more effective... violent protest, in 
my opinion, is misused in order to silence. ” - Ottawa activist 
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6. Tactics 


Depending upon the desired effect, activists employ at various times letter¬ 
writing, sit-ins, petitions, cyber-petitions and press conferences to highlight 
their causes. Generally, protests and boycotts appear to be the most 
effective campaigns of this type - both are useful tools to motivate people 
and draw visibility to their cause. 

Boycotts Increase Awareness but Consequences Can be 
Counterproductive 

Boycotts help to raise public awareness, but as with purchasing “fair trade” 
or green products, boycotts often have a limited impact both in terms of public outreach and of 
actually changing exploitative circumstances. Activists from Canada and Germany explain: 
“[Boycotts] are not very effective at times because it's not really organized on a mass scale. You 
have small groups organizing limited boycotts or people individually. But it's better to see something 
on a mass scale” [Ottawa]; “ Boycotts are a method but not the most suitable for confronting the 
manufacturers. 1 can only ask for social standards by establishing a dialogue, and a boycott would 
be the wrong approach” [Cologne]. 

Aside from that, boycotts can have unintended consequences which end up hurting the people they 
are trying to help - for instance, a local franchisee or an employee - rather than forcing a change in a 
corporate policy. Participants offer several examples: 

“You have to be aware of who really suffers. If we boycott products 
like coffee, it isn’t the company’s managers who suffer, it’s the peasant 
coffee farmers who make less money. That’s counterproductive. ” 

- Rennes activist 

“Also, a number of Total service stations, for example, are run by 
franchisees, and if their franchises go broke, they are the ones who 
suffer, not Total. ” - Rennes activist 

“ ...Another example was McDonald’s in Egypt, where the Egyptians 
boycotted McDonald’s, but since it was only Egyptians who were 
working there, only the Egyptians got fired. It wasn’t McDonald’s 
itself that got hurt, it was just the McDonald’s workers. ” 

- Paris activist 

Some also point out that sometimes arrangements are complex, and if one boycotts a product or 
company for unfair labor practices, in this case child labor, then a family may lose its sole income. A 
Paris activist explains: "It’s true that it’s really disturbing to see the children who are working, but 
there are also countries where it’s the only way to get by, where families who have no working 
children simply starve. But there is a middle ground between saying it’s totally disgusting that 
children work and saying that the reality is that children have to work. ” 


“We point to 
boycotts 

as a means of action, 
but we also have to 
think about their 
consequences. ” 

- Rennes activist 


“ It's often the only way left 
to make your voice heard. ” 
- Paris activist 


Protests Effective as a First Step 

According to activists, protests are an effective way to unify 
various strands of the movement, and create a sense of solidarity 
among protesters, and they are the most immediate and direct 
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means of action. “/ think they are good for discussions on solidarity. They're good for getting a 
wide array of organizations out and focusing on certain issues” [Ottawa]; “They highlight the issue 
in society” [Prague]; “They show a groundswell of citizens and they show people that the affairs of 
the world aren 't just the affair of experts or of the wealthiest countries but of the citizens themselves” 
[Paris]. French activists claim a specific tradition of taking to the streets: 

“Demonstrations are really an example of active participative 
democracy, and when you realize that the people in the street are there 
because all the doors they tried already were closed to them, we should 
not hesitate to go to the streets. It’s something special about France 
that we shouldn 't lose. ” 

However, most activists feel that protests should only be a first step toward solving a problem and 
should be scheduled in the context of other organized activities. “Organized street protest has its 
role as an outlet for the activist community, but I don’t think it should be the central focus because I 
don’t think that it does get a lot done, ” observes a participant in Ottawa. Another adds, “One thing 
that’s essential for me is to situate demonstrations in their context, which is as one of the possible 
ways to attract attention, communicate a message, deliver criticism. That having been said, if there is 
nothing but the demonstration, nothing leading up to it and nothing following, then it will be nothing 
but a prairie fire, of no lasting interest. ” 

Participants also point out that simultaneous protests - for example, anti-war demonstrations held 
across various cities in Europe - are especially productive and can be arranged over the Internet. 
Cyberprotests - when government or other official websites are flooded with messages to the point 
where the website is blocked and paralyzed - are also considered effective. A Cologne activist 
remarked with irony, “It’s legitimate, and thanks to the Microsoft mono-culture, it is so easy.” A 
British activist described such activities as “hactivisirT or electronic civil disobedience. Some 
activists agree with a view expressed in Ottawa, that protests “have totally run their course, ” and 
instead advocate direct discussions with people to try to educate them. 

Most Object to Violence; See It as Counterproductive 

There are a range of reactions to the violence that sometimes accompanies protests. Most 
participants are personally opposed to the use of violence and consider it unacceptable. At the 
peaceful extreme, violence is seen as a waste of energy and talent, and as detracting from the overall 
message of the demonstration. 

“...I think that non-violent action that is strong, determined, and well 
carried out can be much more effective. Two examples would be 
Martin Luther King and Gandhi, who both did extraordinary things, 
and they had nothing but organization and reflection. ” - Paris activist 

“Concerning this question of violence, I think we have to be aware that 
it is also an end-game strategy. The use of violence risks discrediting 
the alter-globalization movement, and that’s what happened in 
Genoa. ” - Paris activist 
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“It gives the state or whoever the right to then try banning it... ” 

- Cologne activist 

"It is very difficult to justify, if you are opposing violence...with 
violence. ” - Ottawa activist 

"You can’t go around hurting people because they have hurt a fox - It 
is not an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. ” - Surrey activist 

Others consider violence justifiable as self-defense when the police provoke crowds or protesters. 
Several participants in each group feel that there is often an element of deliberate police provocation. 
An activist in Ottawa claims, "The state is the violent party here. And most often I think the state is a 
provocation. ” One in Prague relays an example, "primarily the police tend to contribute to the 
escalation. They want it. When I went to protest in Prague they let us march through the main street 
and more or less asked the protestors to destroy the McDonald’s restaurant to justify their own 
violence. ” 

Participants also contrasted violence against symbols with violence 
against people. Violence against symbols is sometimes acceptable to 
these activists, such as Jose Bove’s (of Confederation Paysanne ) 
vandalizing McDonald's - "He /Bove7 dared to do something to draw 
attention, but got him labeled as violent, [but] the movement 
succeeded in making an impact, ” a Rennes activist puts forward. An 
activist in Prague makes the same distinction: "When I break 
someone’s shop window and don’t hurt anybody by that, then I am 
expressing my opinion to them;’’ while another Czech contends, "The 
question is who causes the violence, what is the reason or the global of that violence. If the problem 
is the chopping of trees and the only way to prevent it is to break a machine, why not?” 

Others say that they can understand violence as an expression of complete frustration: "I despise 
violence, but on the other hand, what else can people do? If they organize a calm demonstration, the 
effect is zero" [Prague]; "...I understand why people become violent because it takes so long before 
issues go through the parliamentary system, some things happen to them, they become policy, they 
become implemented. It takes so long and a lot of people who are fighting for things, they want 
change to happen right now. And I can see why you can become so frustrated that you become 
violent" [Ottawa], Several activists repeatedly pointed to the case of the case of the Palestinians as a 
case where utter hopelessness leads to violence. A Paris activist empathizes: 

"It’s very important with violence to distinguish it from the profound 
repression of a system, the domination of a people, like today in Israel. 

There are bound to be violent acts in responses, whether it be people 
who break windows or kamikazes, because there is a loss of hope 
there. ’’ 

For most focus group participants, violence against people is crossing the line of acceptability. But a 
few feel that they have to show solidarity with others who are violent, even if it leads to violence 
against persons. A British activist notes, "Yeah, violence is not necessarily a bad tool in some 
respects...I do think there’s a time when it can be right and it can be wrong. ” And one from Paris 


“/ don 7 like violence. 
But when you review 
history, you realize that 
people never achieve 
anything without using 
violence. ” 

- Prague activist 
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remarks, “ Some people choose violence; it isn 't my choice, but as long as they don’t put the other 
demonstrators in danger, I think they can do what they want. ” 

Protests and boycott campaigns, activist agree, serve a narrow purpose and are limited in scope. In 
order to initiate deeper reforms with tangible improvement, activists are pursuing international 
standards for fairer trade and transparency. They also seek to increase dialogue at the local level, and 
widen discussions between grassroots organizations and established institutions. The final chapter 
elaborates on these themes. 

Publics Strongly Oppose Violent Protests 

European and Canadian publics tend to agree with the majority of focus group participants that 
violent protests are an unacceptable way in which to express criticism of globalization. 


Publics Oppose Violence 

"Violence is sometimes a legitimage form of 
protest against globalizataion." 
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“ We want a globalization that, rather than being based on the 
rights of multinationals or even the rights of nations, is based on 
the rights of people - of populations. I think this is that idea that 
all alter-globalization partisans share. ” - Ottawa activist 


Section 7: 

Visions of a Better World 


"The world would be more egalitarian, more equal and there would be no 
unnatural hierarchical structures. ” - Prague activist 

"...A much larger proportion of the world's population would have a better 
standard of living, better access to clean water, to reasonable primary’ health care, 
and to basic education. ” - Ottawa activist 
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7. An Alternative Path For a New Globalization 


Top Priorities: International Laws under International Authority... 

Activists see two ways to work within current structures to rectify the economic, social and 
environmental imbalances in the world - by creating compulsory laws under the aegis of an 
international organization and by increasing grassroots representation in institutional dialogue. 
Cologne activists welcome standard-setting for the environment and for social rights: “I would be in 
favor of globalized environment protection which could perhaps lead to environmentally beneficial 
production processes;” “I'd also very much favor globalized jurisdiction. Then we could have a 
discussion about whether the death penalty is legitimate in a global legal system. ” ‘‘For me, ” starts 
an activist in Paris, “what could work would be a world government with worldwide public services, 
particularly for health and education, that was run by a parliament made up in part by professionals 
and in part by people chosen at random from the general population. ” 

With international laws, corporations could be monitored and forced to comply with laws that ensure 
transparency and promote sustainable development. “The problem is that there is no global 
government with a global budget that would have control over all those companies and tell them 

where they should invest their money, ” a Prague activist laments. 
Another participant promotes the idea of “persuadjing] the UN and 
people at that level to put some kind of laws on corporations, so 
that the chief executive of that corporation is accountable, so that 
someone is accountable for what that corporation does, and so 
you ’ve got international laws. ” 

In fact, activists think the best way to guarantee the primacy of 
human rights and the environment is to enforce international 
safeguards, and to entrust the UN or a similar organization with 
watchdog authority. As discussed in Section 4, of all existing institutions, groups tend to see the 
United Nations as the one that has the most potential for positive change in this direction. 

...And Increased Representation 

As the preceding chapters illustrate, a major obstacle these activists face when dealing with formal 
institutions is their inability to directly influence - or even directly contact - officials working in 
government, trade organizations, multinational firms or international organizations and financial 
institutions. A Paris discussant articulates this frustration: “What discourages 
people...is the feeling that the real decisions are being made in places where 
the citizens have no access and that elected officials are at the least very wary 
of or even explicitly avoid, citizen participation in decisions .” And a British 
activist describes the contrast between “the hugeness of organizations, against 
sort of little you, and there’s the sense that the decision-making has become 
this enormously complicated thing, and the distance between you and it has 
stretched so far, that there’s very little you can do to bring it back. ” 

Since many people who work in formal institutions are unelected, these activists feel that they have 
no influence to make contact possible. “We have a purely formal right to vote, but we have no way 
of taking part in the decisions that are voted on afterward, and those decisions just seem to fall from 
the sky somewhere. [There is] no possibility for elaboration and thus application, ” a Paris activist 
declares. 


“Institutions would 
serve people and 
not the other way 
around. ” 

- Prague activist 


“We don 7 have an 
in te mat ion a l re g ulatory 
framework that says 
‘these are the rules of 
the game \ ” 

- Ottawa activist 
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When asked how the situation could be improved, most volunteer that they hope for more 
opportunities for dialogue, “for decision-making, that is more accessible, at the local level, bringing 
our ideas together, the means to organize the debates of ideas with government assemblies.” 
Activists make the case that their grass roots movement and organizations should be tapped for 
discussions. As a Rennes participant argues: 

"The problem is that we have so-called democratically elected officials 
but they are unable to take diverging opinions into consideration; they 
can’t take into account citizen’s movements that aren’t transformed 
into the presence of a single leader or into a political party. These 
movements need to be interpreted as a multitude of things, and that’s 
what they have to learn to take into consideration. ” 

Several activists endorse decentralized decision-making and devolving governance to the local level 
- “replacing this world with a world of self-government and deciding as many issues as possible 
directly"; “a federation of self-government organization,” is how two participants in Prague put it. 
A London activist feels much the same, “...Local problems and local issues are sometimes much 
better solved on a local level, and sometimes that’s the only place in which you would know about 
[local problems] and what the effects on them are.” In Cologne, an activist discussed how 
decentralization would mean “people taking on more responsibilities on a local level - local politics 
and local production: “No Berlin or Brussels anymore, but people being responsible themselves for 
their city or borough. ” In Ottawa, a participant urged a stronger role for local governments as “...a 
downsized state ruler, just as a guarantor of the public’s liberties and rights and is a watchdog for 
the transnational companies. ” Another in Cologne pushes for the same at the trade level: “The key 
issue is decentralization of the economy of nations, networked organizations to bring it back onto a 
smaller transparent level that can be democratically controlled. ” 

Activists warn that this democratic deficit is feeding anger among average citizens who feel 
powerless against these institutions. “In the end, it’s this feeling of powerlessness that makes people 
so angry. You see something happening, and although you’re convinced that you live in a 
democratic society, you cannot influence it. ” A Berlin activist elaborates: 

“My impression is that we’ve reached the point where democracy is 
abolished. Think of the G7 summit where ‘abstract ’ people, i.e. people 
on which we have no influence - after all it’s not only the heads of the 
governments who meet there, as everyone of them brings an entourage 
of 140 others who actually negotiate the policies and which I haven’t 
elected - meet in an environment of relatively fixed power structures 
and decide where customs duties will be lowered, raised, or abolished 
and where not. These will have massive effects on us but we’re not able 
to intervene. ” 

A corollary to concerns about accountability is the complaint that current structures lack democratic 
mechanisms in which to engage with citizens and activists. “What discourages people and why there 
are so many abstentions [in the turnout for the French elections], is the feeling that the real decisions 
are being made in places where the citizens have no access and that elected officials are at the least 
very wary of, or even complicitly avoid, citizen participation in decisions. So people sense that and 
don’t have any reason to vote. ” Another Paris participant adds, “We have a purely formal right to 
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vote, but we have no way of taking part in the decisions that are voted on afterward, and those 
decisions just seem to fall from the sky somewhere. [There is] no possibility for elaboration and thus 
application. ” 

Utopians Want a New System 

Activists who want to revolutionize globalization and make the entire 
system more humanistic set high goals for changing the world and trade 
structures. “The world would be more egalitarian, more equal and there 
would be no unnatural hierarchical structures, ” a Prague activist puts forth. 

An Ottawa participant explains, “/ guess I would like it if economics had, as 
its focus, to stop being an economy for the economy but being an economy 
for the people of the world really. And to exist for the world citizens and to 
look at their interests as a group...I think we really need to stop looking at 
the short term profit and to...open our minds on a bigger scale. ” 

At the heart of the radical redraft of the system is their critique of the capitalist economy. “I would 
like to see this whole idea [of] the free market economy just examined, pulled apart, really looked 
at, ” offers a British activist: 

“I'd like to see, you know, the bits of it that you can prove worked, 
taken forward, I would like to see some of this stuff tested and be 
proved to work...or be replaced with something fairer and something 
much more sustainable. And in the long term what I would like to see 
is a fair and sustainable society in which people use their own 
environmental space, and not a society in which 80 percent of the 
population use 20 percent of the world's resources... ” 

Many hard-core activists also strive to make trade respond to people’s needs rather than to marketing. 
An activist in Ottawa urges, “ Whether you have a Honda or a Jeep Cherokee, it is psychological. 
Whether you have a swimming pool or not, it is psychological. So I think that what would happen is 
that the world would go back to a needs-based consumption as opposed to market-based 
consumption. We buy what we buy because we see it on TV, not because we really need it. ” While 
acknowledging that most people would not want to cut back their consumption to the point where 
purchases were constrained to need, an activist from Cologne admits that for her personally it would 
work: “ Of course we would have to live a less luxurious life, which is quite appropriate considering 
that two-thirds of mankind is on the breadline. If all lived a good life, we [developed societies] 
would be worse off, but that’s ok with me. ” Another agrees, “Food will actually be nutritious and 
considered important ... and people would pay an adequate price for them and do without other 
things.” [Berlin]. 

The most radical activists tend to tune out existing institutions and 
instead focus on transforming their immediate community, as this 
group member in Prague discloses: ‘‘Not that it is any of my 
business, but you believe that we largely want to communicate with 
those institutions. We don’t want to talk to them and endlessly 
express our opinions. Our objective is mobilizing people against 
them - ordinary people. ” A Prague activist explains, ‘‘we tty to 
influence ordinary people, not the elites and another from Ottawa 
gives a similar view: 


‘‘The only way that I can 
put it is that we have 
a first world, we have 
a third world. I think we 
should have one world in 
every way. “ 

- Ottawa activist 


“The system is really 
rotten to the core. 
Trying to reform 
this system is not 
going to work. ” 

- Ottawa activist 
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“The thing is for me, I’ve kind of written off trying to affect any major 
institution. I’ve tried to affect the media. It’s more or less like banging 
your head against the wall. The government? Even more so. Major 
corporations? What do they care what I have to say? What do they 
care about me?...So I've given up trying to influence any of that 
business and [I am] just trying to create a good, positive, sustainable 
community around me. ” 

Activists at the radical end of the spectrum at the very least support an examination of the current 
economic system and push for added social requirements; at the extreme, some activists push for 
social revolution, anarchy or international socialism (“from individualism to collectivism’’ [Prague]). 

Moderates See a Place in Current System 

While some in the movement want to subvert or circumvent institutions, most participants are not 
anti-system. In fact, they seem selectively pro-government and are more inclined than not to work to 
influence institutions. Most of all, moderate activists seem to look for political commitment from 
their governments to establish stronger regulations, inspections and enforcement of socially 
responsible policies. In the process, activists hope to make existing institutions more inclusive and 
more democratic. A Paris activist explains: 

“Our objectives include making the public at large aware of what is 
really going on, of making the media aware, too. They also include 
putting pressure on public and private centers of power, corporations, 
local entities, the European Union and on an international level, and 
constantly push them toward participative democracy so that the 
population at large is given a voice. ” 

They also support increased information-sharing, collaboration, and the sharing of benefits from 
research and development. Participants advocate that that the current reservoir of technology in 
agriculture, food and medicine should be passed on to developing countries. In Ottawa, an activist 
reasons: 

“I would say through research, monitoring and analysis we intend to 
come to an informed point of view and try to influence the policy 
community, which includes policy makers, economies, public at large, 
the media. And try to give an unbiased objective look of particular 
issues - it could be drugs in Columbia or it could be human rights in 
Cuba or any nation - and then try to influence Canadian policy in 
regards to those issues. And bring to the table people from both 
sides. ” 

The moderates also see a role for citizens’ assemblies and some even foresee their social movements 
morphing into political parties. “I think there is an important network in the making with movements 
like ATTAC and Confederation Paysanne, etc; that could be the basis for creating a political entity, ’’ 
a Rennes activist allows. While these activists also criticize neo-liberal economic policies, they argue 
for financial strategies that focus on fair, long-term and sustainable economic development. 
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Activating Citizens and Making Them Aware of their Influence 

Nearly all activists aim to promote democracy through dialogue and solidarity among citizens, and 
establish distinct boundaries between economic and political interests: “A politician shouldn’t he 
allowed to he a hoard member, to own a company and not to mix private interests with politics” 
[Cologne]. They argue that all children in the world should have a right to education and health care, 
and they urge “greater respect for resources, less polluted water, and fewer gas emissions” 
[Rennes], Most try to help the developing world gain advantages, or at least decrease exploitation, in 
trade interactions. One way to do this would be to push multinational firms and require that they give 
something back to their workers abroad. Suggestions include holding corporations responsible for 
giving “a certain amount of the profits hack in to the producing country, ” and to “invest a 
percentage of their profits into...development somewhere or some improvement of quality of life for 
the people they are exploiting” [Surrey participants]. 

Across the board, activists appeal to their fellow citizens to reduce 
consumption, increase volunteerism and get involved: “We need to 
make each citizen feel as if he or she is an actor in his or her own 
life, town, country, in Europe and the world” [Paris]; “We try to 
spread information that we are collecting, we are trying to monitor 
legislation, we are trying to get people involved in matters that are 
happening at the level of the government” [Prague], They work to 
inform average citizens that they have tremendous power as 
consumers, investors, taxpayers and voters. “Voters or 
consumers...One or the other is going to have to keep driving governments to go to these meetings to 
make the rules to say we want to know what you’re doing behind closed doors, ” a Canadian activist 
puts forth, while a Prague activist affirms: “The public is the consumer and in this consumer world, 
the consumer can dictate everything. So it’s important to make people take some action.” Others 
highlight consumers’ investors’ role: 

“On the whole, the consumers are the most important asset of the 
corporations. The only option we have is to use the masses and 
boycott. ” - Cologne activist 

“I would say that again it comes hack to the consumer and that it 
comes hack to the stakeholder. I think that as investors, and mostly 
when we look at investors we are looking at the developed countries, 
we do have the responsibility to invest in companies that do treat 
people and the things that we value adequately. So again, it’s making 
our money speak. ” 

- Ottawa activist 

Average Europeans Encourage Similar Adjustments to Globalization 

When average citizens in Europe and Canada were asked directly about anti-globalization 
demonstrators, only between 40-50 percent in each country agreed they support the protesters 
"because they are supporting my interests." But in the context of the views expressed by the activists 
in these focus groups, public views seem to coincide to a much greater extent than people realize. 


“Stop staring at our navels , 
look around a little more. ” 
- Paris activist 
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The preceding chapters have shown that like the focus group participants, publics in Europe see many 
benefits from globalization and free trade, but they support regulated trade, and they think there is too 
much emphasis on economic gain and not enough on protection of human rights and the 
environment. Many European citizens name poverty, economic inequality and environmental 
degradation as downsides of free trade and globalization (Appendix Tables A-2 to A-6). 

Average Europeans distrust multinational corporations, as activists do, and endorse a role for 
citizens’ movements and grass roots organizations in the globalization debate. In fact, they object to 
excluding “leaders of major environmental and social non-governmental organizations” from 
negotiations on globalization agreements. 


Germany 
Netherlands 
Italy 
Turkey 
Canada 
Great Britain 
France 
Spain 


Publics Oppose Shutting Out NGOs 

"Major environmental and social non-governmental organizations 
should be excluded from globalization negotiations." 


* • • ' : » - .• .. * | ■' jt * ' 




69 

B % Disagree 
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37 


Source: Environics surveys 


Moreover, publics tend to agree with activists that compulsory international laws and standards are 
the best way to strengthen human rights, environmental protection and workers’ rights (Appendix 
Table A-7 and Figure below). Average Europeans are willing to take action personally, at least on a 
limited level - with publics saying they would be willing to pay 1 percent more in taxes to help the 
world’s poor (Figure, next page). 


Publics Support International Authority over Environmental Policies 

"Would you favor or oppose giving an international agency the authority to affect your 
government's policy in environmentally important areas?" 



Britain 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Favor 

49% 

63% 

63% 

63% 

75% 

Oppose 

41 

32 

20 

35 

15 


Source: Environics surveys 1997 
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Conclusion 

Far from expressing a fringe view of European and Canadian public opinion, this diverse collection 
of activists gives voice to basic concerns shared by average Europeans about the current direction of 
globalization. In some ways, anti-globalization activists operate in parallel to politicians, and have 
become early models of the global representatives they envision. These findings suggest that the 
pressing issues of sustainable development cannot be marginalized as extreme responses to 
globalization. 


Willingness to Pay 1 Percent More in Taxes to Help World's Poor 


Lmm* 


France 

Canada 
Spain 
Netherlands 

Great Britain 
Germany 
Italy 
Turkey 

Source: Environics surveys 
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Methodology 

In Spring 2002, the Office of Research commissioned focus groups in five countries and eight cities 
among anti-globalization activists. NOP conducted three groups in London (March 11, April 22) and 
two groups in Surrey (March 7). Pollara conducted four groups in Ottawa (May 17-18). AISA 
conducted four groups in Prague (April 23-24). BVA conducted two groups in Paris (April 18-19) 
and two groups in Rennes (April 16-17). Emnid conducted two groups in Berlin (April 9-10) and two 
groups in Cologne (April 11). 

The discussion guide for the focus groups was written by Office of Research staff. Groups focused 
specifically on views toward globalization and trade, the goals of the anti-globalization movement, 
the effectiveness of demonstrations and other actions, and the use of violence. 

Focus group participants were selected based the following criteria which were included in a 
screening questionnaire given before the focus groups. All participants expressed a negative view of 
globalization in the screening questionnaire (although their views were more nuanced in actual 
discussions). They differed in the depth of their involvement with organizations and in the intensity 
of their anti-globalist stance. They were categorized as participating “actively” (working for an 
organization, organizing events, meetings or projects, participating in a rally or protest) or 
“passively” (volunteering for an organization, giving financial support, attending meetings or 
participating in a product boycott). For ease in discussion, this report refers to all participants as 
activists. 


Participants were affiliated with a wide range of organizations associated with the anti-globalization 
movement, including groups that campaign for human rights, environmental protection, wildlife 
preservation, the reduction of poverty, labor rights, food safety, animal rights, consumer advocacy, 
nuclear disarmament, and anarchy. A majority (70% or more in each country) of participants said 
they had taken part in anti-globalization protests in the last five years. 


Groups were comprised of a mix of men and women between the ages of 18 and 50 with at least a 
secondary education. The following is a sample of organizations represented: 


Greenpeace 
Ground Work 
Freedom for Animals 
Friends of the Earth 
People’s Trust for 

Endangered Species 
Animal Liberation Front 
Earth First 
Green Circle 
Children of the Earth 
Center for the Environment 
Legalize Cannabis 
Living Earth 
World Wildlife Fund 
PETA (ethical treatment of animals) 
British Trust for Conservation 
National Seed Growers Association 
Waters and Rivers of Brittany 


ATTAC 

Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
Solve-Aid (El Salvador) 

Center for Equality Rights 
Women in Black 
Survival 

Women in Prison 
People in Need-SOS Chechnya 
Planned Parenthood 
humanitarian aid organizations 
Reprieve (anti-death penalty) 

World University Service of Canada 
Peuple Solidaire 

Berlin Institute of Future Research 
Oxfam 

Doctors without Borders 
anti-nuclear organizations 
Catholic Committee against Hunger 


Socialist Solidarity 
Libertarian Alternative 
Communist Party 
anarchist organizations 
trade unions 
Reclaim the Streets 
Communist Party 
World Federalists 
Confederation Paysanne 
Drop the Debt 
Ban the Bomb 
Young Socialists 
Young Communists 
Rouge et Vert 
Comite de La Palestine 
Nouvelle Donne 
World Social Forum 
Direct Action Network 
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Appendix 


Tobin Taxes - The Tobin Tax Initiative is a project of the Center for Environmental Economic 
Development. According to the Center’s website, the proposal was initiated by James Tobin, a Nobel 
laureate economist at Yale, but economists have since refined this approach. For more information 
see www.ceedweb.org./iirp/factsheet.htm . 

Environics surveys - Unless noted as Office of Research surveys, the surveys cited in this report are 
based on the 2000 and 2001 Environics International Global Issues Monitor. These studies are 
annual surveys of global public opinion on a variety of global issues, based on face-to-face or 
telephone surveys with representative samples of about 1000 citizens per country. This report 
includes data from Europe and Canada. For a full global overview, see the Office of Research 
Opinion Analysis, M-70-02, Publics Cautiously Favorable Toward Globalization. 

The 2000 Monitor included 20 different countries on five continents. Research was carried out by 
respected social research institutes in each country between December 2000 and February 2001. The 
2001 Monitor expanded to 25 countries on six continents. Research was carried out by respected 
social research institutes in each country between October and December 2001. 

Environics is a reputable polling organization based in Toronto, Canada. For more information about 
Environics or the Global Issue Monitor contact Doug Miller or Rob Kerr [1.416.920.9010; 
www.EnvironicsInternational.com l. 

Office of Research Surveys - Polling data cited in this report are excerpted from a forthcoming 
comprehensive report on European attitudes toward the United States. For more information, please 
contact the Office of Research, Europe Branch, U.S. Department of State, (202) 619-4965; 
reu@pd.state.gov. 
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Appendix Tables 


Appendix Table A-l: Views of Free Trade 





Some countries favor free trade to promote economic growth and lower prices for 
consumers. Other countries favor restrictions on free trade to protect their own 

products and jobs against foreign competition. 

Which policy do vou personally orefer? 





Britain 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Apr 99 May 00 

Apr 99 May 00 

Apr 99 

May 00 

Apr 99 

May 00 

Free Trade 60% 57% 

66% 62% 

63% 

60% 

73% 

77% 

Restrictions 21 27 

21 27 

20 

21 

12 

10 

Don’t know 20 16 

13 11 

17 

19 

15 

13 


Office of Research Surveys: 1999-2000 


Appendix Table A-2: Effect of Globalization on Worker Rights, Working Conditions and 
Wages 


Better vs. Worse 


Great 


Italy Netherlands Spain Turkey 


Better 

50% 

27% 

30% 

61% 

48% 

58% 

25% 

70% 

Worse 

39 

62 

66 

29 

32 

42 

44 

12 

Environics surveys: 

2001 









Appendix Table A-3: Effect of Globalization on Economic Equality Among People in 
the World 


Better vs. Worse 


Great 


Canada 

France 

Germany 

Britain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Turkey 

Better 50% 

24% 

45% 

48% 

38% 

64% 

20% 

66% 

Worse 42 

63 

52 

41 

44 

36 

57 

11 

Environics surveys: 2001 

Appendix Table A-4: Effect of Globalization on Environmental Quality in the World 

Better vs. Worse 











Great 





Canada 

France 

Germany 

Britain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Turkey 

Better 42% 

22% 

45% 

44% 

37% 

43% 

18% 

70% 

Worse 52 

69 

53 

47 

50 

56 

53 

12 


Environics surveys: 2001 
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Appendix Table A-5: Effect of Globalization on Economic Development in Poor 
Countries 


Better vs. Worse 


Great 


Canada 

France 

Germany 

Britain 

Italy Netherlands 

Spain 

Turkey 

Better 57% 

29% 

51% 

59% 

48% 70% 

19% 

69% 

Worse 36 

57 

46 

29 

37 30 

54 

11 

Environics surveys: 2001 








Appendix Table A-6: Effect of Globalization on Poverty and Homelessness in the World 

Better vs. Worse 



Great 




Canada 

France 

Germany 

Britain 

Italy Netherlands 

Spain 

Turkey 

Better 40% 

21% 

40% 

48% 

38% 58% 

18% 

69% 

Worse 52 

66 

57 

41 

43 42 

56 

13 


Environics surveys: 2001 


Appendix Table A-7: Top 3 Areas Most in Need of International Safeguards 

Great 



Canada 

France 

Germany 

Britain 

Italy 

Spain 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Human Rights 

41% 

36% 

38% 

43% 

50% 

51% 

53% 

57% 

Environmental 

Protection 

32 

29 

21 

33 

22 

11 

27 

11 

Workers’ 

Rights 

8 

9 

5 

7 

9 

8 

3 

8 


Environics surveys: 2000 
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